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Cardiaspina retator, the Basket Lerp (Family Psyllidae, Order Hemiptera) is shown here in 
dorsal (right) and ventral view (left). As an adult it looks like a miniature cicada but here it is in 
its 3rd or 4th nymphal stage (out of 5) as judged by the size of the developing wings. The 
length of this nymph would be approximately 1.5mm, the adults are about 2mm long. C. 
retator attacks the leaves of River Red Gums by inserting its stylet (seen in the ventral view) 
into the vein of the leaf where it taps into the sugary solution of the phloem. See article page 9. 
(Scanning Electron Micrograph produced in the Electron Microscope Unit, La Trobe University, Bendigo) 
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Adenochilus nortonii 


EN : 


Acianthus caudatus 


Pterostylis revoluta Drakaea elastica 


Orchid Basal Leaves 


Oh for the quaint little gems on the forest floor 
That sleep all through the summer. 
Till the gentle rains of autumn 
rouse them from their slumber — 
To put their green leaves on the ground 
just to show us, come the springtime 
where their flowers may be found. 


Tom Patullo 


Lyperanthus nigricans 


Thelymitra mathewsii 


Illustrations from D.L.Jones (1988) 
Native Orchids of Australia. Reed 


Chiloglottis gunnii 


Thelymitra villosa 


Bird Observations: February to May 1998 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Chestnut-rumped Heathwren, Wildflower Drive, 23/2/98 
Painted Button-quail, Wildflower Drive, 23/2/98 
Peregrine Falcon, Bendigo Sewage Farm, 28/2/98 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Wildflower Drive, 28/3/98 
Australian Hobby, Wildflower Drive, 28/3/98 
White-plumed Honeyeater, Kangaroo Gully, 10/4/98 
White-browed Scrubwren, Strathfieldsaye, 28/4/98 
Singing Honeyeater, Golden Square, 28/4/98 

Eastern Spinebill, Golden Square, 29/4/98 

Swift Parrot, Junortoun, 29/4/98 

Common Bronzewing (6), Epsom, 30/4/98 
White-winged Chough (hammering fresh-water mussels on tree limbs & rocks), Emu Creek, April 98 
Cattle Egret, Epsom, 1/5/98 

Restless Flycatcher, Kangaroo Gully, 1/5/98 

Jacky Winter, Golden Square, 1/5/98 


The following birds have been regular visitors to Pilcher Street, Bendigo during April: 
Blue-faced Honeyeaters 
New Holland Honeyeaters 
White-plumed Honeyeaters 
Crested Pigeons 

Eastern Rosellas 
White-backed Magpies 
Australian Ravens 

Eastern Spinebills 
Yellow-faced Honeyeaters 
Red Wattlebirds 


i Mi tii, 


The Regent Honeyeater Recovery Program 
Author: David Geering 


Over the past 50 years or so the Regent Honeyeater has declined dramatically. Current estimates 
place the population at about 1500 individuals. The situation is most serious in Victoria, as it is with 
many woodland birds, where the population probably does not exceed 100 birds. The birds have 
vanished from South Australia, western Victoria and are now only rarely recorded in Queensland. 
This from being common birds, often recorded in flocks of “thousands”. 

There are now only three main breeding areas: the Chiltern area in north-east Victoria; Capertree 
Valley, central NSW; and the Bundarra area in northern NSW. One of the great mysteries 
surrounding Regent Honeyeaters is where the birds go after they finish breeding. 


The Regent Honeyeater Recovery team has been operating for three and a half years, and has made 
great inroads into understanding many aspects of the biology and ecology of the species. The next 
four years of the Recovery Effort is being devoted to a greater effort in managing and reversing the 
loss of critical habitat of the Regent Honeyeater. This will have obvious spin-off benefits for other 
woodland species. 

Operations groups are already in place in the key locations liaising with local communities, and the 
results are already being seen with tens of thousands of trees planted. 


David will speak further on this subject at the August 7 Bird Meeting. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the club 


library. 
** KK OK KK 


NATURE Australia(Aust. Museum) 
Autumn 1998 


"Feathertail Gliders" by Simon Ward reports on 
the feeding, nesting and reproductive behaviour 
of these delightful forest and woodland 
creatures 


"A Miner Challenge" by Les Christidis & Tess 
Holderness asks when is a Black-eared Miner 
not a Black-eared Miner? When it starts turning 
into a Yellow-throated Miner! 


"What Makes Ticking Frogs Tick?" by Don 
Driscoll explores the genetic differences 
between populations within each species of this 
south-western Australian frog. 


"Seahorses Under Siege" by Amanda Vincent 
points out the scale and impact of the trade in 


these species, highly sought after for traditional’ 


_Medicines, aquarium pets and curiosities, and 
suggests ways of protecting the species. 


RREKKEKKK 


THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(FNCV) 
Vol. 115(1) 1998 February 


"Reptiles & Birds in Bandicoot Diets" by 
R.J.Norman reports on incidental observations 
of reptile and bird remains found in the Eastern 
Barred and Northern Brown Bandicoots. 


"The Old Orbost Road" by R.J.Fletcher tells 
how the natural and social history of this early 
East Gippsland route are closely intertwined and 
lists many of the plants seen on a recent trip. 


-RaREAKKKK SH 


HABITAT Australia(ACF) 
February 1998 


"Ok Tedi's Tarnished Gold" - the impact of the 
actual mine workings and of the mishandled 
compensation payments. 


"Falling Down: Land Clearing in Australia" - a 
state by state report on the effects continued 
clearing is having on biodiversity, global 
warming and land degradation. 


kRReREKKKK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
March 1998 

-Eungella(Qid) Honeyeater 
-Mistlebird Observations 

-Fencing to Protect Shorebirds 


-Birding in North Queensland: then and now 
-Painted Button-quail 

-Questing New Zealand's Birds 

-Western Port Survey 


RRAKKEKK 


Also received recently: 


*Environment Victoria News 
March 1998 
*Land for Wildlife News 
February 1998 
*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) 
March & April 1998 
*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 
March & April 1998 


*Sun-Nat(Sunraysia FNC) 

March 1998 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 

March 1998 
*Field Nats News(FNCV) 


February & March 1998 
*Tuan Talk(VNPA Box-Ironbark Campaign) 


Summer 1998 
*Flora & Fauna News(NRE) 
Spring 1997 & Summer 1998 
*Victorian Landcare 
Autumn 1998 


RAKKKKK 


May General Meeting —- Geology of 
Bendigo. 
Speaker: Gary Johansen, Exploration 


Manager, Bendigo Mining NL 


Author: Sabine Wilkens 


This was a somewhat surprising speaker. I 
speculated about his braveness and what the 
question time would be like considering that 
there were some strong anti - mining feeling 
running through the membership of the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists. When the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read it became apparent 
that only questions related to the immediate topic 
of the speaker were encouraged. In another 
surprising move the Bendigo Prospecting Club 
members had been invited to attend. They were 
very appreciative of the opportunity and 
question time was busy and interesting. It was a 
well organised event and it seemed that 
everybody felt positive about the experience. 


Gary Johansen began by giving a run-down on 
geological events which have affected the 
geology of Bendigo. 


550 million (mio) years ago (the beginning of 
the Phanerozoic period) significant deep 
volcanic events occurred in what is now the 
region of Central Victoria. Animal life at the 
time (as judged by existing fossil records) 
consisted of seashells, trilobites and later (500 
mio years) graptolites. 

Around this time (450 - 500 mio years ago), the 
Bendigo sand and siltstones were laid down, all 
formed on the deep ocean floor. ‘Victoria’ at 
this time stretched almost all the way to New 
Zealand and was much reduced in size by 
subsequent strong folding, faulting and 
compression around 450 mio years ago. 

It is believed that these folding events were 
responsible for the eventual gold mineralisation 
in Central Victoria. 

The bedded area of silt and sandstone that had 
formed on the ocean floor folded like cardboard. 
In what now is the central part of Bendigo, the 


compression continued until fractures occurred. 
The resulting cracks were filled by quartz 
solution. Fluid came up the fold axis and it is 
this that carried the gold. In Bendigo today, gold 
is mostly associated with the top of the folds, 
but although the so-called saddle reefs have 
dominated Bendigo geology and gold 
exploration for many decades, there are other, 
possibly richer reefs still to be tapped. In this 
belief Bendigo Mining NL relies on the 
repetitive nature of the reefs in the downward 
direction. 

The process of gold deposition is probably still 
going on at greater depth were the temperature is 
higher (several hundred degrees Celsius), but at 
present it would be impossible to drill down and 
extract the gold from such depths. The deepest 
shaft at the moment is 1400 m and there the 
temperature is already 440°C which does not 
make for very comfortable working conditions. 


It is estimated there are at least 10 mio ounces of 
gold at depths up to 1500 m within an area of 5 
x 18 kilometres around the Deborah 
Reef/Carshalton mine area. 

Bendigo Mining plans to construct a decline 
wide enough to drive trucks on (5.5 x 5.5 m). 
This will take some years. 


It is sometimes said that granite is associated 
with gold intrusions. However in Bendigo, the 
granites are younger than the gold — the 
Harcourt granite was active around 400 mio 
years ago. 

This was the time when land plants first 
occurred (moss- and liverwort-like plants). The 
first tree ferns appeared around 350 mio years 
ago, the first conifers 280 mio years ago while 
the flowering plants are only new, the did not 
become dominant till about 100 mio years ago. 
So the gold formed before even the land was 
colonised by plants and it has been lying there 
ever since. 


Gold does significantly contribute to Australia’s 


export income being the second highest earner 
after coal. But why does the world still need so 
much gold? Where will Bendigo’s gold end up? 


The Bygone Craze of Gem Hunting and 
Stone Polishing 
Author: Tom Patullo 


During the Easter School Holidays we had our 
twelve year old granddaughter staying with us, 
and she happened to be doing a school project 
on ‘Gold’. 

This, of course, reminded me of the gem 
hunting and stone polishing craze that occupied 
many of our club members during the late 
sixties. 

This interest resulted in a number of gemstone 
hunting excursions undertaken by members of 
our club. 

Owing to the fact that the Bendigo district was 
not particularly rich in gemstone material, it 
proved necessary for the gemstone hunters to 
travel further afield. 

“What do you look for ?’, I was asked on our 
first excursion, and I, being a beginner myself, 
replied to the best of my scanty knowledge. If 
you see an interesting stone, pick it up and clip a 
corner off it with a small hammer, lick the 
broken surface, hold it up to the sun. If it is still 
interesting and has any indication of being at all 
transparent, toss it in your specimen bag for 
further examination. If it has none of the 
attributes, throw it away — some other gem 
hunter may like the look of it. 


I remarked earlier that the Bendigo area was not 
particularly rich in gem stone material,but there 
are a few. Those that come to mind are the 
remarkable quartz crystals that are almost 
transparent and used to be found on the mullock 
heaps around the mines. They are in the form of 
a square pyramid, pointed at one end with the 
slick sides beautifully glazed. 

Then there is the smoky quartz usually 
somewhat similar in shape and size to a pigeon 
egg. I found a beauty in the Sutton Grange 
Creek one day, beautifully rounded and water- 
worn — no need to polish that one, not 
completely transparent because of the 
smokiness. 

A piece of the pure white quartz will also polish 
into a nice stone. There are a few others, such as 
copper pyrite or fools gold, for instance; and 
then, of course, the finest gem of all, gold itself. 
Some of the excursions made by the club were 
to Sutton Grange, Glenluce, Heathcote, 
Costerfield, Knowsley, Yapeen and others that 
do not come to mind at the moment. 

Now having found some likely rocks and 
perhaps having purchased a selection from the 


professional rock dealers, you may travel to the 
gem stone areas of Queensland and central 
Australia where you may obtain some pieces of 
such stones as opal, sapphires, tiger eye, agate, 
amethyst and rose quartz. The addition of a few 
of the above stones will add quantity and colour 
to your collection of polished stones. 

Now having obtained a varied collection we 
proceed to polish them, or ‘tumble’ them as it is 
termed. We must purchase or put together a 
tumbler. The construction of the tumbler is 
relatively easy. The machine consists of a 
cylinder with a waterproof lid or a lid which 
may be clamped on to make it waterproof. The 
rest of the machine consists of two rollers and a 
small electric motor. With the cylinder 
containing rocks, grinding powder and water 
and the power switched on you are tumbling 
rocks. 

Before the rocks are placed in the barrel they are 
broken down to a size equal to the top joint of 
your thumb. Fill the tumbler to about half-full of 
material, add water and the roughest or coarsest 
grain of grinding powder, using a finer grade in 
each successive grinding. Have patience though 
as each grinding takes some 100 hrs of 
continuous agitation. Be sure to add all the fine 
chips of rock which occurred when you were 
breaking rocks down, for these are the wee 
workers which carry the grinding powder down 
into all the holes and crevices in your rocks. 
Make sure to wash the batch of partly polished 
rocks at each change of grinding powder. Be 
sure at all times that the slurry has plenty of 
room to move to give the grinding powder a 
chance to do its job. 

At the finish of tumbling thoroughly wash your 
stones and lay them on a towel and admire the 
beautifully polished gemstones. If you have 
selected your material well, you will be 
delighted with the shape and colour. 

So we have completed the first stage of creating 
an item of beauty, but for the ardent gem hunter 
there is much more that can be done; for with 
power saw and faceting machine many 
gemstones can be created into beautiful items of 
jewellery. 


Postscript: 

Since writing the article on gem hunting and 
stone polishing I discovered that there is an 
active Gem Club in Bendigo far in advance of 
the activities that I described in my article, using 
power saws, faceting machines and more. 

The friend that I have known for years 
surprisingly told me that he is actually involved 
in casting a sea horse’s head in solid gold. The 


gold being a product of many years specking 
around the Bendigo gullies. 


Tom Patullo has also dug up the article below 


which describes a gem hunting excursion to ° 


Glenluce in March 1969. The article was 
written by Jack Kellam. 


CAMPOUT AT GLENLUCE 
AREA 


8th-10th March 1969 


On arrival at the camping site on 
the banks of the Loddon River, the 
tents were erected and after a hasty 
meal the party set out with shovels, 
dishes, sieves etc., to "fossick" for 
gems in the gravels of the river bed. 
Only a small trickle of water was 
flowing between the many boulders 
strewn along the course of the river, 
which made conditions ideal for our 
purpose. These boulders consisted 
mostly of basalt, with occasionally a 
quartz or a sandstone rock. The basalt 
was probably the remnants of an ancient 
lava flow which covered the original 
bed of the Loddon River. Selecting a 
place where a sandstone bar crossed 
the river bed we started off by remov- 
ing some of the boulders to get at the 
gravels underneath. The first dish 
of gravel brought to light two lovely 
sapphires and then the "rush" was on 
in earnest. Ruby-red zircons and 
several specks of gold appeared in most 
dishes along with shining jet-black 
spinels and occasionally the dish 
yielded a sapphire, Other minerals 
found were magnetite, ilmenite, per- 
fect cubes of mundic (Iron Pyrites), 
and cubes (about 4" square) being 
pseudomorphs of iron pyrites - now 
changed to hydrated iron oxide. Pieces 
of various coloured broken glass fooled 
some of the prospectors, but the small 
clear pieces of quartz crystal were 
genuine. The colour of the sapphires 
ranged from semi opaque pale blue to a 
clear rich cornflower blue, with their 
weight averaging about 3 carat with 
some of the larger ones approaching 2 
carats. (1 carat = 3.17 grains Troy). 
The sapphire is a crystal form of the 
mineral corundum, the second hardest 
mineral known with a value of 9 on 
Moh's scale of hardness, compared with 
a hardness of 10 for the diamond. It 
is an oxide of aluminium with the 


chemical formula Al? 03. Is it not 
strange that two of the most abundant 
elements (aluminium and oxygen) should 
combine to give us such a beautiful 
and rare gem? The sapphires of the 
Loddon system are not complete crys- 
tals but are fragments of a much lar- 
ger crystal, some of them showing 
cleavage faces where they have broken 


away from the parent crystal. 


‘On the other hand, many of the 
zircons showed their true crystal 
shape, a 4 sided prism (sometimes very 


short) surmounted by a more or less 
Square pyramid on each end. Some 
water worn clear green or yellow stones 
were found which were probably zircons. 
These can be distinguished from both 
sapphires and spinels by their infer- 
ior hardness. JZircons consist of 
zirconium. silicate ZrSi0, having a 
hardness of 7.5 and a specific gravity 
of 4.6-4.7. Spinels, a double oxide 
of magnesium and aluminium, sometimes 
containing iron which gives it the 
black colour have a hardness of 8, 

and a specific gravity of 3.6-3.7. 


During the entire panning operat- 
ions we were constantly attacked by 
an army of March Flies, but this did 
not deter our eager seekers. Whether 
the flies were defending their rights 
to that portion of the river, we could 
not tell - it was sufficient to say 
that there were casualties on both 
sides. 

All those who attended obtained 
some sapphires besides a supply of 
zircons and spinel. Altogether sev- 
eral dozens of sapphires were found. 
It was a new and exciting experience 
for most of us, and with the perfect 
weather and in spite of the March 
Flies, they all voted it to be very 
enjoyable. 


Psyllids in River Red Gums 
- A New Hypothesis 
Authors: Jo Eldridge and Sabine Wilkens 


Psyllids are sap-sucking insects. They belong 
to the family Psyllidae of the order Hemiptera, 
‘the bugs. The psyllid Cardiaspina retator attacks 
the leaves of River Red Gums (Eucalyptus 
camaldulensis) which, as a result, develop 
purple spots followed by brown dead patches 
before curling up and dying). Badly attacked 
leaves are dropped prematurely and when C. 
retator reaches plague proportions, some trees 
become almost entirely defoliated (but may make 
a full recovery). If insect defoliation occurs 
repeatedly the tree may die. This gradual tree 
decline is often referred to as ‘Rural Dieback’. 


When driving through country in which the trees 
have been devastated by these tiny creatures, it 
is striking when occasionally a single tree or 
even only a single limb of an affected tree seems 
resistant to attack. These trees or parts of trees 
appear green and healthy when the rest look 
brown and scungy. This resistance seems to be 
an inheritable characteristic that could skip a 
generation, therefore only appear effective once. 
The source of this resistance is of interest to 
revegetators, eucalypt breeders, potential farm 
foresters, nursery people and others. Plant 
tissue culture may be necessary in order to 
multiply resistant trees. 


In an article by Robert Lehane in the now 
discontinued CSIRO journal ‘Rural Research’ 
(Vol. 175, 1997) Robert Floyd has speculated 
that the thickness of the cuticle may be involved 
in the resistance observed in the field, 
presumably a thick cuticle providing a more 
formidable barrier compared to a thin cuticle. 
No further work has been done since then to add 
strength to this hypothesis or to dispel it. 


Joanne Eldridge, an Honours student in Applied 
Science at La Trobe University, Bendigo has 
made this hypothesis the topic of her research. 
She is using Electron Microscopy to take a very 
close look at the interaction of the insect with the 
Red Gum leaf. 


Psyllids feed by inserting their stylet into the 
vein of the leaf. There they tap into the phloem 
which contains a concentrated solution of 
sugars. Although it has already been known 
that the insects insert the stylet through the pores 
(the stomata) of the leaf to get to the phloem, no 


good pictures have been available in the 
literature to demonstrate this. If this could be 
shown to occur consistently, the cuticle 
thickness hypothesis would be rather weakened 
as the thickness of the cuticle would not affect 
the entry through the stomata to the phloem of 
the leaf. 


The picture below is Jo’s first Scanning Electron 
Microscopy image that shows a stylet of 
Cardiaspina retator inserted into a stoma. The 
animal is raised at the front in order to see the 
stylet which is hidden underneath its body. 


There are other ways in which the cuticle 
thickness can influence the success of attack on 
a leaf. For example egg-laying or success in 
attaching and retaining eggs on the leaf may be 
affected by the thickness of the cuticle. 

There are still quite a few month left in the year 
and Jo is very keen to answer more questions 
relating to the cuticle hypothesis. 

We will keep you informed of any new 
discoveries. 


This scanning electron micrograph shows the front end of 
the psyllid Cardiaspina retator with its stylet inserted into 
the pore of a River Red Gum leaf. 

(Photographer: Joanne Eldridge. Micrograph courtesy of 
EM Unit, La Trobe University Bendigo) 


To: Panel of Inquiry, Environmental 
Effects Statement 
Deborah Reef Underground Gold Mine 
Submission by W. N. Holsworth for the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Description of the Box-Ironbark Forest 

The area between the Grampians and 
Wodonga would have had a natural plant cover 
of box - ironbark forest. This forest type, or 
plant community, is characterised by a tree cover 
of grey box, red ironbark and yellow gum and a 
species rich understorey of shrubs (heath), 
herbs and grasses. 

Plants are just part of this woodland 
ecosystem. Living with the plants, and having 
special adaptations to the particular environment 
are a wondrous variety of animals, fungi and 
bacteria. The complex web of interactions that 
exist among all these elements of the ecosystem 
controls the growth of plants, the abundance of 
animals, the recycling of nutrients and the flow 
of energy through the system. 


Man's Effect on the Box-ironbark 
Forest Ecosystem 

In the past 160 years most of the box- 
ironbark ecosystem has been destroyed by the 
introduction of European domestic and feral 
animals, European plants, and European man. 
Less than 15% of the original forest remains, 
and almost all the remainder is degraded by 
timber cutting, firewood collection, grazing, 
roads, mining, etc. 

Some of the plants and animals of the 
original woodland communities that have been 
destroyed were found nowhere else and they 
have become extinct. Other species remain in the 
remnants of the former forest but are now rare 
and threatened with extinction. Among the 
mammals, for example, museum records show 
that the eastern pygmy possum, feathertailed 
glider, rufous bettong and the spot-tailed quoll 
were present in the forest before 1900. They are 
no longer in central Victoria. 


The brush-tailed phascogale (tuan), | 


squirrel glider and common dunnart are now 
rare. Among the birds, the beautiful and once 
abundant regent honeyeater is on the verge of 
extinction. The painted honeyeater, powerful 
owl, barking owl, and swift parrot are among 
the more notable birds that have been severely 
affected by the gradual loss of their special 
habitats in the box-ironbark forest. Other 


10 


speakers have used the euphemism of the 
Department of NRE "regional, state and 
nationally significant species" to refer to plants 
and animals that are near to extinction because of 
past inadequacies in the management of our 
natural resources. 

These missing and rare species became 
rare because their specific habitat was destroyed 
or degraded by human settlement. It was not just 
the 1,000 hectares lost here, and another 1,000 
ha. over there that destroyed their homes; it was 
also the 19 hectares here, and another 19 
hectares over there, and another ..., that reduced 
the carrying capacity of their habitat and 
gradually eliminated them from the region. 


The Impact of Mine Development on the 
Forest Habitat 

Much of the area proposed for 
destruction by the mining activity has been 
degraded by previous land management 
practices; - many trees have been removed and 
the topsoil has eroded. Nevertheless, it is not so 
degraded that it serves no ecological function. If 
much effort is put into revegetating the site 
during, and after, the mining activity the area 
can still contribute to the functioning of the 
ecosystem. The insects, birds, mammals, fungi 
and bacteria cannot be put back by man. Only 
time and suitable conditions will allow their 
return. 

Partial revegetating during the bund 
construction, and final revegetating afterwards, 
however well done will not replace the 
woodland ecosystem. In particular, about one 
third of the birds and mammals in the region 
require tree hollow for nesting and roosting, and 
tree bearing hollows are already in short supply 
in the forest. Only old trees provide hollows. 
Revegetating will not produce old trees for 100 
years or more. 

The food of many birds and mammals in 
the area is nectar from the flowering eucalyptus 
trees. Other birds and mammals feed on the 
insects that feed on the nectar. Young seedlings, 
however abundant and well established do not 
produce nectar, and even young trees do not 
produce the quantities of nectar produced by 
older trees. 


Revegetation 

During these hearings I have asked 
submitters about the standards required for 
adequate revegetation and we have heard that 


neither the mining company nor the Dept. NRE 
have measurable standards. Objective standards 
must be established so that the community will 
know if performance criteria are being met by 
the mining company. 

The criteria should be public information 
and based on scientific principles. At the 
minimum it should specify: 


the expected successional pattern, 

plant species that must be restored, 

the proportion of endemic flora species that must 
be re-established, 

the diversity of species on a given area, 

the projected foliage cover for each of the strata 
in the forest, 

the rate of biomass increase, 

and the time parameters for different results to 
be met. 

Restoration of the pre-existing plant and 
animal community may not be possible and 
alternative end-points could be suggested. 
However, restoration activities should continue 
until a sustainable community is established. 
This means that most of the bird, mammal, 
insect and plant species are self-perpetuating, 
soil fertility is restored, biogeochemical cycles 
are operating, and the system is at no greater 
risk of collapsing due to drought or fire than are 
other similar box-ironbark communities. 


Mitigation and Compensation 

It is surprising that a large project is 
undertaken without a detailed cost-benefit 
analysis - but then gold mining is a gamble. I 
find it more surprising that the City of Greater 
Bendigo so eagerly endorses the project without 
an economic cost-benefit analysis. More than 
just an economic review should be demanded. 
The social costs and benefits should be 
rigorously analysed and the invalid conclusion 
in consultants report presented at this hearing 
should be disregarded. 

Before the forest is destroyed the 
economic value of the ecosystem should be 
assessed. It represents part of the earth's life 
support system that has a current economic 
value in the range of US$16 - 54 trillion (1012) 
per year. For comparison, global gross national 
product is about US$18 trillion per year. 


On balance, the economic and social 
costs to the community of opening the mine and 
removing the forest may be greater than the 
benefits derived from the profits made by gold 
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mining. Revegetation of the site provides some 
mitigation. The payback would be increased if 
environmental compensation is paid in the form 
of increasing the area of the Box-Ironbark 
Forest by Bendigo Mining supporting the 
replanting marginal farmland that was once 
covered by a box - ironbark woodland and by 
contributing to the permanent preservation of 
other parts of the forest ecosystem. 

Nineteen hectares is not a large 
percentage of the remaining forest, but it is 
another 19 hectares lost from an already 
decimated ecosystem. After a few years industry 
will present the same arguments for another 
allocation of public land, and that will be 
followed by still more requests. If the entrance 
to the reefs could be made from private land that 
is already cleared it would not have the 
environmental impacts implicit in the present 
proposal. 


Concluding Remarks 

In closing, I would like to quote parts of 
a few paragraphs from a statement made 
(October 1996) by Senator Robert Hill, Minister 
for the Environment. "In the past the mining 
industry has been criticised for its environmental 
performance, or lack of it. And frankly, much of 
the criticism was justified. Things have 
changed. ... Last year the mining industry spent 
$200 million on rehabilitation, ... in the process 
becoming the largest consumer of native plant 
seed. But there is much more to environmental 
performance than restoration. ... There is now 
clear evidence that being environmentally 
responsible is not only the right thing to do, it 
can also benefit the bottom line. ... This has 
been shown by several case studies in the Best 
Practice Environmental Management in Mining 
series - a joint project between my department 
and the mining industry. ..." 


The Australian Minerals and Energy 
Foundation (AMEEF), largely funded by the 
industry, encourages, supports and recognises 
the environmental performance of the industry. 
Annually they present the AMEEF 
Environmental Excellence Awards to people and 
organisations who have made an outstanding 
contribution to environmental science or 
management. If Bendigo Mining Co. is allowed 
to proceed with their plans then I earnestly hope 
that they will do so in a manner that will qualify 
them for the AMEEF Environmental Excellence 
Award. 


5 May 1998 


Project Manager, 

Calder Corridor Projects, 
VicRoads 

P. O. Box 282 

Kyneton, Vic 3444 


Dear Sirs, 


Re: Submission - Kyneton to Faraday, and 
Harcourt Planning Studies 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. has 
reviewed the Preliminary Corridors staging map 
(April 1998) and the Biosis report for Flora and 
Fauna Values (dated 27 March 1998). 


We are particularly interested in the impact of the 
highway alignment on the flora and fauna. We 
urge the planners to avoid all areas of native 
forest, and make a special effort to avoid all 
large old trees in the region. The old trees have 
special values for wildlife because they contain 
hollow stems and branches that are used by the 
majority of the local mammal species and many 
birds species. 


From our preliminary inspection of the 
information we consider that the best route 
would be Corridor 4 
(X+3A+3B+3C+4A44B+3E). On section 3B 
(Site D) there is some Coliban Water and State 


Forest land south of Elphinstone that should be — 


avoided. 


When the Ravenswood section of the highway 
was build a special effort was made to protect 
the mature trees and natural vegetation. We hope 
that similar consideration will be given to the 


natural values of the region when this section of ~ 


the highway is designed. 


We would like to be kept informed of all new . 


proposals, hearings, and opportunities to 
comment on the design of this highway. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dr. W. N. Holsworth, Ecologist 
for the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. 
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The leaflet below is available from the 
City of Greater Bendigo Community 
Environmental Officer or by phoning 
5434 6000. 

It contains reasons why indigenous plants are 
useful to have in your garden, an extensive list 
of plants (trees, shrubs and grasses etc.) as well 
as a list of references for more information about 
such plants. 


A list of local native 
plants for your garden 


V.F.N.C.A Spring Campout — 
October 16-18th 1998. 
Warrnambool Field Naturalists Club 


The following activities are planned: 


Friday 16th, 7.00pm: Archie Graham 
Centre. Registration: $5.00. Slides, Supper. 
or Griffith Island, Port Fairy to view 
Mutton Birds. 


Saturday 17th, 8.45am: Day Trip, Bus 
$10.00. Childers Cove area 

1.00pm: Illidge Sanctuary. BYO Lunch 
3.30pm: Hopkins Falls 

5— 6pm: V.F.N.C.A. meeting 

6.45pm: 40th Birthday Dinner. $12.00 
Guest Speaker, Supper 


Sunday 18th, 9am: Tower Hill or Killarney 

Beach 

1.00pm: B.B.Q. in private native garden. 
$3.00 


All activities from or at Archie Graham Centre, 
Timor Street. 
R.S.V.P. Ist October 1998 (with payment). 


J.Shanahan 
P.O. 705, Warrnambool 3280. 


Secretary: 
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BFNC Excursions 


14 June 1998 (Sunday) 

The Mammal Survey Group will be checking 
their nest boxes in Spring Gully Reservoir 
starting at 10:00 am. Club members are invited 
to participate for the whole day, or the morning, 
or for just an hour or so. We will meet at the 
gates to the reservoir on Shakespeare St at 10 
am (sharp). We lock the gates behind us, so 
don’t be late. Please phone Bill Holsworth 
5443 4063, or John Burtonclay 54395710, to 
confirm that the activity is taking place. 


Other excursions planned for 1998: 


August: Lichens on rocks 

September: Spring in the Bush 
September: Campout in the Little Desert 
October: Grasslands at Terrick Terrick 
November: Campout in the Pyrenees 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


General Meeting 


5 JUNE 
WORLD ENVIRONMENT DAY 
SPECIAL PUBLIC LECTURE 
Helping Regent Honeyeaters at Lurg - A win- 
win situation. 


Speaker: Ray Thomas, former Land Protection 
Officer, DNRE, Benalla 
10 JUNE Of Mammals and Micro- 


habitats in the Box Ironbark Forest 


Speaker: Dr. Todd Soderquist, Bendigo 
8 JULY Parks, Flora and Fauna 
Speakers: Rhonda Bullock, Ranger, 


Inglewood and St. Arnaud Parks and Reserves, 
Parks Victoria; and Rob Price, Flora and Fauna 
Coordinator, Department of Natural Resources 
and Environment, Bendigo. 


12 AUGUST 
(Lichens on Rocks) 
Speaker: Dr. Noel Sleigher 


9 SEPTEMBER Annual General Meeting 


Saxicolous Lichens 


Speaker: Dr Jenny Shield: Spiders of 
North Central Victoria 
14 OCTOBER Northern Plains 


Grassland Ecology — Terrick Terrick State Park. 

Speaker: Tim Barlow, Grassy Ecosystem 
Project Officer, Victorian 
National Parks Association 


11 NOVEMBER President’s Address: 
“The Journey So Far” 


Speake r: Jane Cleary 


The excursion on June 14 will be organised 
by the Mammal Survey Group. They will check 
their nest boxes in the Spring Gully Reservoir. 
All are welcome. 

For details please see page 13 


Bird Observers Group 


For June Meeting see under ‘General 
Meeting’ 


Friday, July 3, 7.30pm 

Members’ night. The topic is ‘bird hollows for 
your own backyard’. John Burtonclay will 
share his knowledge about their construction. 
Members will have the opportunity to contribute 
with their own experiences. 

Bird of the Night: Grey Butcherbird 


Friday, August, 7, 7.30pm 

David Geering (DNRE), the Regent Honeyeater 
Recovery Coordinator will give another 
perspective on the Regent Honeyeater Recovery 
Program. David studied the breeding biology of 
the Regent Honeyeater in the Capertree Valley, 
central N.S.W. during 1994 to 1997. He was 
involved in the Capertree Valley Operations 
Group of the Regent Honeyeater recovery effort 
(see article on page 4) 

Bird of the Night: Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Friday, September 4, 7.30pm 

AGM and members’ night, slides and a video 
about Goshawks and Collared Sparrowhawks. 
John Robinson will share his knowledge about 
these. All members are encouraged to note 
down their observations and bring them along. 


Supper 
The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who Buches essential 
supper supplies. 


Other Events 


11-13 September 1998 

Castlemaine F.N.C. 

Get-together weekend for members of VFNCA. 
Please register by Friday 28 August. 

Contact Anne Bridley for details (54 493479) 


For VENCA Spring Campout see page 13. 


